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LEWES PRIORY HOSPITAL AND SOUTHOVER 
CHURCH. 
By WALTER H. GODFREY, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 

A problem, the solution of which must await further 
documentary evidence, is connected with the parish church, 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist at Southover, and I venture 
to set down the facts which are at present known and my 
deductions therefrom, in the hope that some fresh information 
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south aisle (indicating an original arcade of not less 
than five arches) was not consistent with a normal parish 
church plan of the period. This fact suggested indeed a 
different original intention for the building, and its position 
just outside the great gate of the Priory pointed to the 
possibility of its having been the monastic hospital or guest 
house before its conversion into the parish church. At a 
later period it seems the hospital in Southover, known to have 
been under the control of the almoners of Lewes Priory, was 
built further north and its chapel, of 14th century date, 
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which was dedicated to St. James, is still in existence. It 
was a large and important building, its hall, according to 
Grose, being 110 feet long. The question arises as to how far 
documentary evidence can be adduced to support the theory 
of a change of site for both church and hospital. 

The first reference to the parish church, subsequent to the 
grant to the monks by William de Warenne of the church of St. 
Pancras (originally of wood, but rebuilt in stone), is in the 
Confirmation Charter of 1121, where it is described as the 
Chapel of St. John within the cemetery. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury couples it, rather enigmatically, with the 
Church of St. John “in the Castle’’ (no doubt the present 
church of St. John sub castro) and speaks of them both as a 
gift to the priory from Hugh, Bishop of Chichester. In 1320 
there is a document mentioning Ralph Drad, chaplain of the 
Chapel of St. John the Baptist without the gate of the monks, 
and thereafter (as in Bishop Rede’s Register) it is referred to 
as the Church of St. John outside the gate of the Priory. 
In 1121 it would therefore seem that the Parish church or 
chapel was within, and in 1320 without the great gate. 

About midway between these dates we have an interesting 
document, preserved in the Public Record Office, by which 
Humbert, Prior of Lewes (c. 1202-1207) grants to William of 
Kent, sculptor, the messuage next to the great gate towards 
the hospital. If William were a mason employed on the 13th 
century buildings at the priory it would be natural for him 
to have a lodging in the outer court, and such a lodging, if 
next to the gate, would practically adjoin the present parish 
church. It would be necessary to strain the sense of the 
description considerably to imagine the messuage to be near 
the Hospital of St. James. This hospital, however, is almost 
certainly referred to in a deed of the time of Edward I, re- 
cording a grant to the the monks “‘ for the support of the sick 
poor in the great hall of Southover hospital,’ and another 
grant to the monks of ‘‘ a messuage without the gate of their 
hospital.” 

Yet another deed in the Public Record Office must be men- 
tioned—one more of the numerous documents that were no 
doubt originally among the Priory’s muniments. This is of 
the time of Henry III and records the transfer of some property 
in the westport of Southover, ‘‘ in the parish of St. John the 
Baptist and St. Mary Magdalene.’ ‘This isthe only reference, 
which I have so far met, to the second dedication. It is true 
that practically all who have written concerning Lewes have 
mentioned a Church of St. Mary Magdalene, confusing it with 
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St. Mary in the market place, which parish was united in the 
early part of the 16th century with that of St. John sub castro. 
But there was only one parish of Southover, and the double 
dedication towards the end of the 13th century may havesome 
significance. St. John the Baptist and St. Mary Magdalene 
were by far the most popular dedications for hospitals in the 
middle ages. If the present parish church had been the 
original hospital, it might with great probability have been 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, under the direction or in 
memory of Gundrada, whose tombstone records her 
charity and ‘‘ the part of Mary’! that was held in remem- 
brance after her death. And if and when the building became 
the parish church of St. John, it is not unlikely that the original 
dedication should survive. Or we may surmise that the 
12th century arcade divided the hospital into two equal aisles 
(as at Salisbury), with an altar to each—both dedicated to 
“hospital saints.” 

A third alternative is just possible, and that is that the 
hospital and parish church were one and the same building 
on the lines of Bishop Suffield’s great 13th century foundation 
at Norwich. But this is improbable, and the more likely 
event seems to have been the superseding of an early chapel 
of St. John within the gate by the conversion of the hospital 
without the gate, and the building of a new hospital of St. 
James at the end of the 13th or early in the 14th century. 





THE NAME OF HARPINGDEN IN PIDDINGHOE. 
By ALFRED ANSCOMBE, F.R.HIST.S. 

In A.D. 1121 Ralph, the Archbishop of Canterbury, signed 
a charter confirming the ownership by Lewes Priory of certain 
lands, tithes and churches, in Sussex. This charter was 
edited by Mr. John Horace Round and it is printed in the 
tenth volume of the Pipe Roll Society. On page 22 of that 
volume there appears the name “‘ Herbertingas ”’ in a list of 
places in which that hamlet-name is preceded by Prestetona 
and is followed by Orthlaueswica, Iford, Redmella, Northese, 
Rotingedena, and others. In his index to this charter Mr. 
Round identified ‘‘ Herbertingas” with Harebeating in 
Hailsham. But that is 12 miles away from Iford and we must 
recognise the fact that the grouping and sequence of the hamlet 
names that are listed in the Lewes charter bind us down to the 
western side of the river Ouse. 


(1) In medieval times Mary the Sister of Lazarus was usually 
identified with the Magdalene. 
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Moreover, in Domesday Book, Sudsexe, fo. 26a, Herbertinges 
and Laneswic (with possible » for «) are coupled together just 
as Herbertingas and Orthlaueswica are in the Lewes charter. 
Now, good reasons are given by Mr. Salzman, in the Victoria 
County History of Sussex, i. p.437, for expanding and correct- 
ing the otherwise unknown name of “ Laneswic”’ into 
Orlaueswic. In addition to this, Herbertinges and ‘‘ Laneswic’’ 
are both assigned in the Sussex Domesday Book to the Hundred 
of Homestreow. The headword in that hundred-name is 
now spelled ‘‘ Holmes,”’ but the pronunciation is not affected 
by the admission of the parasitic /. The Hundred lies 
entirely to the west of the River Ouse and for these reasons I 
consider that Mr. Round’s identification of Herbertingas 
with Harebeating in Hailsham must be rejected. Finally, 
Mr. Salzman in the Victoria County History of Sussex, p. 
437, note, cites a sixteenth century rent-roll of’ the manor of 
Portslade in which the fact is recorded that ‘‘ Harpetinge alias 
Harpingedene in Pedinghoo ”’ belonged to that manor. 

I will now list the early forms of the name. ‘Those grouped 
under B are taken from Mr. Salzman’s invaluable work on the 
‘Sussex Feet of Fines,’ printed by the Sussex Record Society, 
vols. ii, vii and xxiii. 


A.D. A 

1086 Herbertinges - - - D. Bk., i, 26a 

I12I Herbertingas - - — Pipe Roll, x 
B 

1224 de Herbeting (in aman) - §.F. No. 184 

1230 de Herbetinges ~ = No. 252 

1230 in m - - ~ No. 255 

1258 de a - ~ - No. 630 

1280 de 4) - - - No. 909 

1280 de Harpedynges  - No. 909 


1345 de Harpetynge (4 times) (Pydyngehoo) No. 1977 

It should be quite clear that Herbertingas and Herbertinges 
are Anglo-Norman presentations of an Old English personal 
name with ing in the possessive case. ‘That personal name has 
two stems: heré and beorht. Ina man’s name they combine 
as ‘‘ Herébeorht,”’ now Herbert. In a female name the stem 
beorht took on the feminine ending e and became Herébeorhté, 
Herébyrhté. The man’sname Herébeorht became Herébeo rhies 
in the possessive; and the woman’s name Herébeorhian, 
Herébyrhtan. The last-named occurs in the ‘ Beowulf’; 
see lines 1198 to 1201. In that ancient O.E. poem we are told 
that Hama (who was the son of Methelgar and father of A¢lli, 
our first king) left the service of the treacherous Eormenric 
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(the king of the Gétas, or Old Saxons) ; that he chose wider 
authority ; and that he carried the necklace of the Brosingas 
away with him from the court of Eormenric to the Stronghold 
of Herébertha, 7.c. ‘‘ to Herebyrhtan byrig.’”’ In the Times 
Literary Supplement of the oth of October, 1919, I gave many 
reasons for identifying this burg with Herberbury on the River 
Leam in Warwickshire. We know from the references made 
by the Norsemen in the Volsunga Saga that our Hama (or 
Heimir, as they called him) was a “ mighty prince ’’ and that he 
had “‘ a great and goodly dwelling in Hlymdal,” the valley of 
the Leam. In the Saga his son A¢lli, Alla, is called ‘‘ Alswith, 
the most courteous of men.” 

Hence I maintain that Herebyrhtinges in the Sussex 
Hundred of Homestreow indicates the estate of the son of a 
lady named Herébyrhté who was closely related to Hama, the 
father of Alswith and the owner of Herebyrhtan burg in 
Warwickshire, and also the name-giver of Homestreow. This 
means the Treeof Hémi, Hami, at which the men of the 
Hundred held their moot. Ham-became Hém-in Homestreow 
just as O.E. dc, ban and stan became ‘ oak,’ ‘ bone’ and 
‘stone.’ We get the same variation in Homewell (O.E. 
Hamanwyl) at Havant which in ancient times was called 
“ Hamanfunta,”’ the fount of Hama. ‘The name of Hama is 
very rare and it is almost as curious as it is unique. It 
means a ‘ cricket.’ 





HORSHAM CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNT BOOK. 
(Extracts) 
By R. GARRAWAY RICE, F.S.A. 
(continued from p. 174) 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ACCOUNTS. 
1617-18. 
Churchwardens, Mathew White, Henry Sawter and 
John Worsfould [In List of ‘of North Heath.’’] 
It. rd. for three graves in the Church xx8 
It. for Rowland Woods buriall in the Church, Edward Park- 
hurst and Thomas Wood gave their words to see it pay? — 
vj® viij® 
Item payd for skowring of a Ditch about the Church vj 
Item our charges to Chichester upon complaynt made for a 
new Byble and for our being presented ——————— vj§ 
Item payd for the new Byble and bringing of him — xis 
Item payd to Robert Honiwood for worke about the Clock 
and new dyall iij® 
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Item for hewing and puttingin of thesells of the Dye Howse — x8 

Item payd to the mason for aman cleans waling and making 

of stockes and hearths — a - iiij® vj4 

Item payd for our dyat at the making up of our accompts — iiij® 
It. payd to Thomas Forman for remooving of the out Dyall — 

- iij§ iiij® 

Item payd to William Deane and John Wright for a dayes 








work about the remooving of that Dyall ———-———— xij 
Item payd to Thomas Forman for wrighting of our last Bill 
and Register and our accompts ———_--—--——_——_ iiij 


{Similar entries to the last occur annually for several years. 
The “ Bill ’” was the copy of the parish register to be sent to the 
Bishop’s Registry at Chichester]. 

Item payd for oyle for the Clock and Chimes ——— viij4 
Item payd for C. of lath to mend the poore howses — ij8 
Item given to a strange preacher ij8 











1618-19. 
Churchwardens, Thomas Wood, Henry Thayer and 
Richard Collins. 
Item received of John Pilfold for the oulde Church Byble xij® 
Item received for three graves in the Church —— —_— xx5 
Item payd to William Deane and John Mulford for making 




















of the New Gallery for the scollers viii 
Item payd to Thomas Tanner for building of the new howse 
in the Normandye vij! xij4 
Item given to a strange preacher ij8 
Item payd to Henry Fiest for 300 of lathes at 12d the hundred 
viij§ 

Item payd to William Lintott for 3 C. of lathes ij® vj4 
Item payd to John Ginne for a clock roape —-—-———— xvj4 
Item payd John Wright for mending the Chimes —-——— xij! 


1619-20. 
Churchwardens, William Best, William Parker and 
William Chambers. 














Item received for fyve graves in the Church xxxiij§ 
Item received for the ould iron of the ould Clock ———— iiij§ 
Item payd for a Clock roape xxij4 
Item payd to a company of Irish people —---————- xviij4 
Item given to a Grecian ij8 
Item payd for 8 dozen of paving tilles to cover the graves — 

vij® 


Item payd for a borde and making the same bord for a 
Proclamation xij! 
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Clock and chimes this yeare —-——--- vj x4 
Item for mending of the surplis — -—_-___——— iiij4 
Item payd to Henry Salter for making of the new butris 

—_———————— — ———— vjii v8 xa 
Left in Arearages for the Church tex, John Yong, gent., for 

Cadmans ———— ———— iiij® x4 





Gathred by us of certaine people of our parish for being 
absent from Church, which mony we have distributed 
to the poore of our parish as affore said —------_ v§ 

Received by us of the ould Churchwardens tenne pounds, the 
gift of Mr. James Smith of London, gent., to the poore 
of the parish of Horsham, to remaine in stock for the 
poore and the profits to be distributed yearly to the poore 
of the sayd parish by the Churchwardens, which profit 
that we have made of it this yeare cometh to sixteene 
shillings, which mony we have distributed to certaine 
poore people of our parish being sick and in need, as 
appeereth by a noate given in at our accompt. 

Received by us of the executors of Thomas Bastion of Slaham 
(i.e. Slaugham) Forty shillings which was given to the 
poore of the parish of Horsham. 

Delivered by us at the making up of our accompt to the new 
Churchwardens, Richard Deering, gent., Richard Wase 
and Henry Marden, this twelve pounds before mentioned 
to remayne in stock for the poore of the Parish of Horsham 

Pr. £9. 

[Here follows the will of Henry Wykinges. Vide ante p. 14] 


1620-21. 
Churchwardens, Richard Deeringe, Richard Wase and 
Henry Marden. 

Item received for one grave made in the Church vj§ viij@ 
Item payd for 2! of wier for the Chimes —-----——— xx 
Item payd for 5 load of causie stones for the Church Casey 

(sic, 1.e. Causeway) — a x8 
Item payd for the carriage of the same stones —-——— vj viij 
Item payd to Henry Salter for making the same Casey —— 
xvi ryt 
Item payd to John Vnglye for covering 3 graves — ij® vj 
Item payd for oyle for the Clock and Chimes for the whole 

yeare - viij4 
Item payd for bread for the Communion for the whole year — 
xviij@ 
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Item payd for our diner at the making up of our last bill and 
accompts iiij§ 





1621-22. 
Churchwardens, Raphe Heath, Richard Waller and 
Thomas Sayers. 
It. rd. of Robert Yongs widdow for a grave in the Churche — 











vj§ viij4 

It. rd. of Mr. Brewer for a grave, pt. in the Churche and pt. 
in Mr. Copleys Chappell v8 

It. rd. of Thomas Forman for a years rent of the Clarks 
howse — vj® viij® 
Item payd for oyle for the Clock and Chimes all the yeare — 
xxd 





1622-23. 
Churchwardens, William Willet, Edward Sayers and 
Richard Michell. 
Received of Richard Hider and Henry Michell for two graves 




















in the Church xiij® itij4 
Item layd out to certaine poore Irish people that weare 

directed to the Churchwardens and officers —-—-——- ij 
Item spent and layd out at the L. Bishops visetation —-— xv® 
Item payd for lace for mending the surplis xij 
Item payd for a new clock line : iiij vj" 
Item paving of 2 graves in the Church ij® vj4 
Item payd for mending of the Jack of the clock howse xij 
Item payd for covering a grave in the Church ——————_ xij 
Item payd to Thomas Forman for his worke and his sonns a 

mending of the Chimes xviij4 


(to be continued). 





A SETTLER IN SUSSEX. 
By THE REV. GIBBS PAYNE CRAWFURD, M.A. 

It was in the early years of 1700 that a young Scotchman, 
bred of two families long resident in Ayrshire, the Crawfurds 
and the Kennedys, left his native land, came to London and 
shortly afterwards settled in the parish of East Grinstead, 
Sussex, founding the family which has continued there to the 
present day. 

His name was John Crawfurd; he was the son of a writer 
to the Signet, in Edinburgh, and the grandson of a Scottish 
laird who owned the castle and the estate of Ardmillan, in the 
parish of Girvan, on the west coast of Ayrshire. 
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He had been the victim of an intrigue by which his grand- 
father had attempted to deprive an elder grandson, Archibald 
Crawfurd, of the succession to the Ardmillan estate which the 
grandfather had previously settled upon him by an irrevocable 
deed, and to place the younger and more favoured John 
Crawfurd in possession. The action of the grandfather had 
been so far successful that on his death, John, through his 
widowed mother acting as his guardian took possession of the 
estate and actually resided with her for a time in the castle. 

Litigation between the two cousins ensued in the Scottish 
courts and was only settled when in 1712 the House of Lords 
gave its decision in favour of Archibald. 

The discomfiture of John Crawfurd must have been great 
at the result of the law suits; and it was not unnatural, 
particularly with the freedom of action which the considerable 
fortune inherited from his parents afforded him, that he 
should turn his thoughts in early manhood to the southern 
realm and to London, whither so many young Scotchmen of 
his day were going to try their fortune. 

It is in London that we find him in 1725 entered as a student 
of the Inner Temple and in the entry described as “ of 
Ashdowne Forest.’’ He had begun therefore at that time his 
connection with the neighbourhood of East Grinstead where 
in the course of the next few years he was to consolidate an 
estate by the purchase of various small holdings that came into 
the market. 

Anyone who traverses now-a-days the larger properties in 
Sussex must if they wish to realize the tenure of the same 
tracts of land at the beginning of the 18th century, mentally 
distribute these large estates into the numerous small holdings 
which are even now distinguishable by the homestead and the 
farmhouse, or as it became the two cottage tenements under 
one roof ; and they must also dismember the one big land- 
owner of the present day into the several yeomen who with 
their small capital made a living for themselves and their 
families out of the land, in days when agricultural depression 
was unknown. 

It was in this way that John Crawfurd, by successive 
purchases formed the St. Hill estate in the parish of East 
Grinstead, adding to it any small adjacent holding that fell 
vacant. Thus Gabriels (85 acres) was bought by him about 
1740, Belman’s Town about 1750 from a yeoman named 
Heasman, and probably at various times Hook and Barley 
Fields (56 acres), Hollybush (100 acres) and Standen (97 acres), 
while in 1733-4 he either built or entered into possession of 
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the first of the three houses on the same spot which have 
formed the residence of the estate and have borne the name of 
St. Hill. A small water colour painting of John Crawfurd’s 
house, made by Lambert of Lewes, is inscribed as the 
“ residence of John Crawfurd in 1733’; it represents what 
for a country, gentleman of that time was a substantial 
dwelling. 

The phases of structure through which this Sussex home 
has passed represent the gradual increase of domestic comfort 
and luxury in English life. The unpretentious home of John 
Crawfurd in the first half of the 18th century gave place 
towards its close to a more pretentious mansion built on the 
same spot by his son, and this again was greatly enlarged 
and improved at the end of the last century by its present 
owner. 

At St. Hill John .Crawfurd, the dispossessed of the Scottish 
home, anchored himself till his death on 14 December, 1762, 
in the 66th year of his age, founding the family which 
remained on the same spot for 120 years and has preserved its 
connection with the parish of East Grinstead to the present 
day. 





THE SEATHOLDERS OF ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, 
LEWES, IN 1753 & 1803, WITH THEIR 
DWELLING-HOUSES. 

By WALTER H. GODFREY, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
(continued from p. 179). 


Pew, 1753 1803 
No. Occupier (and Owner) Occupier (and Owner) 
27. 89 High Street 
Richard Ridge Thomas Duplock 
(Wm. Stafford) (Lower Andrews) 


27. 90 High Street 
— Deacon 
(Lower Andrews) 
(half of the pew between them) 
27. Bull House, 92 High Street 
Sam. Olive Thos. Kenward (the other 
half) 
(Himself) (Himself) 
28. 161 High Street 
The Rev Mr. Watkins Cater Rand 
(Mr. Jno Ridge Stoneham) (Lord Chichester) 











John Crawfurd, “the Settler. 
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His house, St. Hill, near East Grinstead, built or acquired in 














29. 


30. 


31. 


31. 


31. 


32. 


32. 


32. 


33. 


33: 


33. 


34. 
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Keere Street 

Thos. Mantle 

Richd. Sarjeant 
(Thos. Sargisson, Esq.) 

Keere Street 

John Vassell 

fcbn = , [No entry under 1803] 
(Duke of Newcastle) 


The Ship (Brewers Arms) No, 91 High Street 
John Bishop and 


Richard Hobden 
(Himself) 


John Hayward John Wood 
(John Hayward) (Himself, 2 houses 
Font J thrown into one house) 
154 High Street 
Thos. Bolton Widow Skinner 
(Himself) (Herself) 
[ Note: This entry may re- 
2180 High Street late to No. g1 (above) 
James Rolfe since Richard Skinner 
(Himself) succeeded John Hayward 
[No entry under 1803] 
70 High Street 
Joseph Attersall Henry Pawsons 
(Geo. Beard, #8) (Himself the half of 2) 
3 St. Martins Lane 
Mr. Thomas Thomas Stanley 
(Geo. Beard }ths) (Himself the half of }) 
?155 High Street 
James Weston Stephen Langridge 


(Duke of Newcastle, }*") (Lord Chichester, }) 
Keere Street 


Benj" Blaber [No entries for 33 or 34 
(Henry Verrall) under 1803] 

96 High Street 

— Jenner 


(Mr. Barton, London) 
94 High Street 
Rebecca Jones 
(— Russell, East Grinstead) 
98 High Street 
Wm. Lee 
(Thos. Sargisson, Esq.) 








34. 


35- 


35. 


35: 


36. 


37: 


37: 


38. 


39. 


40. 


40. 


41* 


41* 


42* 
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146 High Street 
John Elliott 
(Thos. Sargisson, Esq.) 
100 High Street 
James Brook Aaron Lempriere 
(Duke of Newcastle) (Himself and Lord 
99 High Street Chichester) 
Thos. Harman Richard Neeve 
(Duke of Newcastle) (Himself and Lord 
Keere Street (West Side) Chichester) 
Wm. Gorringe [No entry under 1803] 
(Thos. Sargisson, Esq. 
176 High Street 
Crutt. Weller John Blaker 
(Himself) (Stephen Weller) 
168 High Street 
Susan Colegate Trayton Paine 
(Herself) (Thos. Kemp, Esq.) 
Cottage behind No. 168 High Street 
Jane Bodle Trayton Paine 
(Mrs. Olive) (Thos. Kemp, Esq.) 
159 & 160 High Street 
John Relfe & Cater Rand Araunah Verrall 
(Geo. Sandal) (Araunah Verrall only) 
63 High Street 


Ed. Verrall & John Tebbet Capt" Ward & Thos. Card 


(Geo. Clarke) (John Molt) 
171 High Street 
Petre Fabre Miss Kidd 
(The Rev. Mr. Austin for (John Kidd, Alfriston) 
the Free School) 
155 High Street 
Widow Weston Abr. Larwell 
(Herself) (Lord Chichester) 
165 High Street 
John Buckoll Thos. Read 
(Thos. Friend) (Thos. Kemp, Esq) 
167 High Street 
Harry Kidd — Gumbleton 
(Thos. Friend) (Thos. Kemp, Esq.) 
166 High Street 
Thos. Stemp John Shelley 
(Thos. Friend) (Thos. Kemp, Esq.) 


(*) The original certificate entitling Mr. Thos. Friend to these pews 


is preserved at Barbican House. 











43. 
43. 
44. 
45- 


46. 


47 
& 
48 
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68 High Street 
Mrs. Attersall 
(Herself) 
69 High Street 
Mrs. Attersall 
(Herself) 
175:High Street 
Mrs. Vandyke 
(Herself) 
159 High Sireet 
Chas. Rand 
(Duke of Newcastle) 
Pi High Street 
Robert Smith 7. 
(John Gassen, Cliffe) 
Pelham House 
Thos. Pelham, Esq. 
(Himself) 


PEWS IN SOUTH GALLERY. 


I. 


163 High Street 
Mathew Hunter 
(John Buckol) 
Unidentified 
Sam! Piggott 
(Wm. Brett) 
? 94 High Street 
Sarah Grover 
(Wm. Brett) 
Keere Street (East Side) 


James Russell & Rich Collyer 


(Hoyle) 
79 High Street 
Henry Manning 
(Dr. Russell) 
78 High Street 
Willm. Bennett 
(Dr. Russell) 
77 High Street 
Mrs. Mathewes 
(Dr. Russell) 
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Richd. Comber 
(Miss Durrant) 


Will Whiteman 
(Miss Durrant) 


Stephen Weller 
(Himself) 


Rob. Neal 
(Lord Chichester) 


Joseph Morris 
(Himself) 


William Campion, Esq. 
(Lord Pelham) 


Will” Bennett 
(Himself) 


Saml. Hammond, rebuilding 
(Stephen Weller) 


Aaron Lempriere 
(Himself) 


[No entry in 1803] 
Joseph Ridge 
(Trustees of Mrs. Russell) 


Will™ Smith 
( do. do. ) 


Geo. Chassereau 


( do. do. ) 


Cottage behind No. 63 High Street 


Widow Watts late T. Cramp 


(Richardson) 


John Tinsley, empty 
(John Molt) 
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5. Newcastle House 
Coffee House, Hy. Vinall Thos Hodson and 
(Mr. Chester, 3 seatings) Thos. Weston 
Three seatings 
(Themselves) 
MIDDLE GALLERY. 
145 High Street 
Widow Plaw & John Phipps Thos. Dixon & John Cooke 
(Henry Shelley, Esq.) (Henry Shelley, Esq.) 
86 High Street 
Omitted in the original, the Edward Verrall 


large North Front Pew (Lord Chichester) 
John Blaker 
[No entry under 1753] (Parish at 6d. per ann.) 


John Blaker lived at This pew not toattach to the 
176 High Street, see House any longer than Mr. 
Pew No. 36 above. Blaker or his family con- 
tinue the occupying, but to 
| be the property of the Parish 
PEWS IN NORTH GALLERY. 





1. St. Martins Lane ) | 
Benjn Howell Joseph Ridge f 
(Mrs. Oliver) (Himself) 

Edwd. Page, junr. 
(John Ashfield) 
1. 80 High Sireet 
John Fuller, George Taylor Joseph Ridge 
(Isaac Virgo’s Exors.) (Himself) 
2. 152 High Street 
John Ansell Willm Smith 
(Thos. Pelham, Esq., (Lord Chichester) 
Stanmer) 
2. 151 High Street 
Richd. Berringer Benjn. Baubye 
(Thos. Pelham, Esq., (Lord Chichester) 
Stanmer) 
2. ? Pipe’s Passage 
Jane Beard Henry Waller 
(Thos. Pelham, Esq., (Lord Chichester) 
Stanmer) 
2. 62 High Street 
John Attersoll Peter Bull 
(Thos. Pelham, Esq., (Lord Pelham) 


of Lewes) 
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3. Keere Street (West Side) 


Chas. Cooper Chas. Hobden 
(Himself) (Rich? Hobden) 
4. The White Lion, Westgate Street 
Widow Hollands John Coates 
(Thos. Sergison, Esq.) (R. C. Cooper) 
4. St. Martins Lane 
Edward Page, sen? Smarts Cow House 
(Thos. Sergison, Esq.) (Himself) 
4. 154 High Street 
Nic. Peyton Stapley Ade 
(Thos. Sergison, Esq.) (Lord Pelham) 
5. Barbican House 
Thos. Friend J. W. Durrant 
(Himself) (Thos. Kemp, Esq.) 





SOME SUSSEX MIRACLES. 
By L. F. SALZMAN, F.S.A. 

In vol. lxvi of the Society’s Collections I published a number 
of medieval miracles connected with Sussex. Some more have 
since come to my notice. One of these is concerned with the 
shrine of St. Richard [in Chichester Cathedral} but is remark- 
able as being a miracle of punishment and not of cure :— 
“Nicholas de la Grave stole certain jewels which were fixed 
to the shrine of St. Richard and carried them on his person all 
through the cathedral church and while the jewels were upon 
him he could in no way go out of the church. The jewels were 
found by a Friar Minor under a chest (¢vunco) in the church and 
were handed over to the Dean and Chapter, who caused ‘them 
to be refixed to the shrine.”” Not being certain of their legal 
position, the Dean and Chapter before replacing them took 
the precaution of getting leave from King Edward, who granted 
it on the ground that the recovery of the stolen property had 
occurred through Divine intervention [A ssize R. 924, m. 73]. 

Although I gave a number of miracles attributed to the 
pious and inefficient king, Henry VI, who owed his beatifica- 
tion to his political usefulness to the Lancastrian party, I 
forgot to search the collection of miracles of another very 
different political saint—the very efficient rebel, Simon de 
Montfort, who was canonised by popular opinion, though 
anathematised by the royalists and the Pope. These are 
printed at the end of Rishanger’s Chronicle (Camden Society) : 
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en Simon Secher of Rye, suffered from violent madness for 
five weeks. He came to Evesham and being bound with 
iron chains in the choir in our presence, was miraculously 
cured by the merits of the Earl. 

While this miracle was recorded evidently on the testimony 
of eye witnesses, the whole collection seems to have lacked 
careful editing, as we have two different versions of the next 
Sussex story : 

p- go. 

John Benedict of Tortynton in Sussex had a*sonjwho 
had been dumb and crippled (claudum) for a long time. 
Having been measured [for a taper] in honour of the Earl, 
in the middle of the night he called out to his mother, 
“Take me to the church of Evesham.” In surprise she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You can speak!”’ And he, “ Yes, for there 
stood by me an old man, who said ‘ Because you have my 
name you shall becured.’’’ Evidence of this is given by 
Lady Hawysa de Pevile (sic) and Lady Joan de Lamare, 
noble women. 

p. 101. 

Simon son of John Bundiht, of Tartrintoune by Arun- 
delle was afflicted for two years and a half with a very 
grievous infirmity in all his limbs, sothat he could scarcely 
move any portion of his body. Having been measured in 
honour of Earl Simon, he at once recovered the use of his 
limbs, and coming to Evesham with many of his neigh- 
bours affirmed the truth of this matter. Evidence was 
given by Lady Joan de la Mare and Lady Awysa de 
Newylle and many others. 

Hawise de Neville, who is given as one of the witnesses, 
was wife of John de Gatesden and an important heiress in 
West Sussex. 

The next story is concerned with Gilbert de Sancto Leofardo, 
who was at one time rector of Petworth and in 1288 became 
Bishop of Chichester, where he built the Lady Chapel. 
He was himself a man of such saintly life that miracles, of 
which no record survives, were said to have occurred at 
histomb. I have slightly condensed the story : 

p- 103. 

Master Gilbert de Sancto Leofardo suffered for eight 
years and more from the attacks of an agonising disease; 
it always came on at night and sometimes lasted till 
midday, or till the ninth hour, or even longer. Such was 
the agony while it lasted that sometimes it flung him 
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prostrate on the ground, sometimes he would wander 
from place to place like a woman in travail or a madman, 
sometimes he would get up and run about the house 
dancing from the sharpness of the pain, which gripped 
him from the lower part of the heart up to his brain and 
stabbed him on all sides, so that it seemed a miracle that 
his weak body could survive such torment. Although he 
often called in doctors, they certainly did more harm that 
good. At last, after an unusually prolonged attack, his 
attendant said: ‘‘ My lord, it is said that many miracles 
are done by Simon de Montfort and his comrades ; it 
seems to me that it would be a good thing to make a vow 
to them.”’ ‘To which the invalid replied: ‘ I will gladly 
do so; bend a penny in honour of him and his comrades 
who lie at Evesham; and if I die of this agony, take 
thither my life’s penny. -But if I may escape, then I will 
visit them myself.” Immediately the pain grew better 
and lying down on his bed he fell asleep and dreamed that 
he saw one offering to him three sealed letters, of which one 
was bulky (gibbosa) as if it had something large wrapped 
init. The messenger said to him, “‘ Break [the seal] and 
read.’’ When he opened the covering of the bulky letter, 
he found a charming metal box, at the bottom of which was 
a wonderfully pure and clear oil. Then the bearer of the 
letters said, ‘‘ Open the whole letter and read it.’”’ The 
sick man desired him that he would open it, which he did 
and held it before the sick man, and there appeared in it 
armed knights sitting on their horses, exquisitely worked 
in silk threads and most delightful to see. At thetop was 
one line of this knightly company ; below them another, 
and so on over the whole of the parchment, which had 
grown wonderfully in the hands of its holder. Written 
between the pictures were these words :—“ Use this and 
no other prescription (preparatione).’’ The messenger 
then vanished and the sick man realised that for his cure 
a sufficient medicine was to think upon the suffering of 
Simon and the other knights who were martyred with him 
at Evesham. And so it was that from that time he was 
entirely cured of that disease. 

Finally we have a miracle by a probationary saint. In1319 
there was a movement on foot at Canterbury for the 
canonisation of Archbishop Robert Winchelsey, who had upheld 
the rights of the Church against Edward I sostrenuously. For 
this purpose, which ultimately came to nothing, it was necessary 
to produce evidence of miracles wrought by the Archbishop 
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either in his lifetime or after death. These, or some of them, 
have been recorded in a manuscript now in the University 
Library at Cambridge [Ee. v. 31] and among them is one ff. 
205”] concerned with Sussex : 

Peter Poteman, cook, says on oath that he saw that 
William Andrew of Maghefeld (Mayfield) was quite blind, 
so that he could see nothing, for three years and more ; 
and the witness learnt this by sound tests and proofs and 
was convinced of it. The said William being brought 
to the Archbishop’s tomb by his wife Isabel, after a short 
stay there, by the grace of God and the merits of the said 
father, recovered his sight, giving thanks therefor to God. 
And this he says is a matter of common knowledge and 
report [publica vox et fama] in the neighbourhood of 
Canterbury. Isabel, wife of the said Peter, being sworn, 
says on all points exactly the same as Peter. Robert, 
called Abot, of Canterbury, is sworn and agrees with Peter. 
Thomas called Percy and Peter de Beford, chaplain, also 
agree. 





A SUSSEX CONNECTION OF DR. ISAAC WATTS, 
THE HYMN WRITER. 
By SIR WILLIAM BULL, BART., M.P. 


In the churchyard of the little Church of St. Andrew, 
hidden away behind the shops in East Street, Chichester, on 
the north side of the church, there is an altar tomb with an 
inscription recording the death of a Mr. Thomas Watts, on 
the 3rd November, 1773, aged 59. From another inscription 
on the same tomb, it appears that his widow re-married and 
became Mrs. Anna Heap ; she died in 1801, aged 83. 

Now, it seems highly probable that this Thomas Watts is 
the nephew, ‘‘Thomas Watts of Chichester,’ to whom Dr. 
Isaac Watts gave a legacy by his Will, dated the 23rd July, 
1746. At that date Thomas Watts of the inscription would 
have been about 32 years of age. 

Dr. Isaac Watts was born at Southampton on the 17th 
July, 1674, and died a bachelor on the 25th November, 1748. 
He had three brothers :— 

(1) Richard, a Physician (born roth Feb., 1675/6), died 
14th April, 1750, who left one only daughter, Mary, who 
married her cousin’(?) James Brackstone, the bookseller. 

(2) Enoch, the sailor (born 11th March, 1678/9) who was 
living on the 25th November, 1748; see p.702 of Milner’s 
“ Life of Isaac Watts.” 
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(3) Thomas (born 20th January, 1679/80) who was 
probably the father of ‘‘ my nephew Thomas Watts of Chiches- 
ter,’ mentioned in Isaac Watts’ Will. 

There were five sisters :— 

No. 1 Sarah (born 31st October, 1681) who married 
John Brackstone in 1707/8 and had four children, Joseph, 
Mary, Sarah and Martha. 

(2) & (3) Two Marys who probably died in infancy. 

(4) Elizabeth (born 15th August, 1685) died 11th November, 
1691. 

6) Martha of whom I have no particulars. 

It may be some help to give two items from the volumes of 
the Sussex Record Society :— 

In 1715, Thomas Watts of Southampton, grocer and 
tallow chandler, took as an apprentice for seven years, 
Caleb Fishweek, son of Caleb Fishweek of Arundel, gent. 
(S.R.S. Vol. xxviii, p.68). 

On the 24th Dec., 1736 a licence was granted for the 
marriage of Thomas Watts of Funtington, husbandman and 
Anne Skinner of the same place, maiden, the sureties 
being the said Thomas Watts and Thomas Stringer of 
Chichester, husbandman. (S.R.S. Vol. xxxii, p.41). 

To go back to Richard Watts the wealthy physician who 
owned salt works at Lymington, he left a will dated 27th 
November, 1746, and one of his Trustees was Edmund Calamy 
(1697-1755). Now, it is interesting to note that this Edmund 
Calamy’s father Edmund Calamy (1671-1739) married first, 
on 19th December, 1695, Mary (died 1713) daughter of a 
Michael Watts, cloth merchant and haberdasher, who died 
3rd. Feb., 1708, aged 72; he was therefore born in 1636. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Isaac Watts was born at 
Southampton. My great great grandfather, Peter Watts 
(No. 1) of Southampton, had a son, Peter (No. 2), who was 
born on the 14th December, 1747, just one year before Isaac 
died, and I cannot help thinking that Peter (No. 1) was the 
son of either Enoch or Thomas Watts the brothers of Isaac. 

Peter (No. 2), according to a note in the Register, was 
“ teceived into the Church,” at the Church of the Holy Rood, 
Southampton, on 30th May, 1748, “ having been baptised 
before.” 

His daughter, Anne Watts (1777-1843), married William 
Howard of Whithed Wood, Shirley, and 4 St. George’s Place, 
Hyde Park Corner, (1771-1858). 

My mother, Cecilia Anne Bull (1834-1895), the daughter of 
James Peter Howard (1801-1865) also of Whithed Wood, who 
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was son of William Howard of Whithed Wood, Shirley, and 
Anne Watts, bore a striking resemblance to Isaac Watts. 

I shall be grateful to any reader who can give information 
about Thomas Watts of Chichester, or help me to clear up the 
question of the parentage of Peter Watts (No. 1). 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 190). 


When transcribing, with the kind permission of the Rector 
of St. Clement, Eastcheap, and St. Martin Orgar, London, all 
the marriages to 1837, I came across the following entries 
concerning Sussex folk :— 


St. CLEMENT, EASTCHEAP. 

18 Oct., 1699. John Tabor bach.=Elizabeth Board, 
spin., both of Lewis in Sussex per licence 

3 Feb., 1716/7. William Goodchild, bach. of St. Magnus 
ye Martyr and Elizabeth Guy, spin. of Chichester per 
licence. 

I Dec., 1723. Robert Tyler, bach. of Chichester in 
Sussex and Mary Cooke, spin. of St. Martin Orgar per 
licence. 

St. MARTIN ORGAR. 

14 Dec., 1634. Margery d. of Edward and Martha 
Smith of Ewhurst in Sussex, baptised. 

27 July, 1648. John Jenner and Susan Mathew of East 
Greensted in Sussex. 

2 May, 1651. Thomas Hambin of Georges Southwark and 
Anne Tradcroft of Horsam (?Horsham?). 

20 Oct., 1651. Richard Smith of Littleworth in Sussex 
and Mary Satchell of Lambeth. 

St. CLEMENT, EASTCHEAP AND ST. MARTIN ORGAR COMBINED. 

18 May, 1789. Edward Mercer of Brighthelmstone in 
Sussex, widr. and Jane Packham of St. Martin Orgar, 
London, spin. by lic. 

When transcribing, with the kind permission of the Rector, 
all the marriages in the registers of St. Peter le Poor, London, 
1561-1837 and St. Benet Fink, London, 1538-1845 (both now 
united with St. Michael’s, Cornhill, London), I came across 
the following entries relating to Sussex. 

St. PETER LE Poor, LONDON, 1561-1837. 

1 Apr., 1651. William ffisher of Lewis in Sussex & 

Thomasin Rose. 
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22 May, 1701. John Attwood of Waldren in Sussex & 
Mary Stephenson of the same parish (lic.) by Mr. 
Richardson. 

30 Jan., 1801. William Steel of Lancing in Sussex & 
Catherine Cock of this parish (lic.) 

27 Nov., 1824. Thomas Tilt the younger of St. Nicholas 
Brighthelmstone in Sussex, bach., & Caroline Edwards 
of this parish, spin. & minor, with consent of parents 
(lic.) 

St. BENET Finx, LONDON, 1538-1845. 

22 Nov., 1718. Kelly Webb of Chisestter in Sussex & 
Ann Magott of St. Augustin London per Mr. Haywood. 

22 Aug., 1721. John Legas of Woodhurst in Sussex & 
Judith Buttenshaw of Wrotham in Cent. 





NOTES. 

S.A.S. SUMMER MEETING.—The Annual Meeting of the 
Sussex Archeological Society was held on Friday, the 15th 
July, when members and friends to the number of about 300 
were present. Notwithstanding unfavourable weather in the 
earlier part of the day, the meeting proved thoroughly enjoy- 
able. 

At West Grinstead Church—the first place visited—the 
rector, the Rev. F. Atkinson, welcomed the Society and gave 
a short description of the Church and its Memorials, which 
include the interesting and well-known brasses to Sir Hugh 
Halsham and his lady. Here also, Mr. Ian Hannah, F.S.A., 
read a paper on Knepp Castle, associated in early times with 
the family of De Braose, from whom it was seized by King John. 
The ruins of the castle were afterwards visited and the party 
then proceeded to Knepp Park, where, through the courtesy 
of Sir Merrick Burrell, Bart., the cars were lined up along the 
drive and lunch was taken. 

The weather by this time had improved, and Miss Marion 
Cooper gave an interesting paper on the Burrell family, on the 
lawn near the house. This family, whose memorials were 
seen in West Grinstead Church, had been connected with Sussex 
and the Cuckfield district from 1484, and they became 
possessed of Knepp 120 years ago. 

Shipley Church, formerly belonging to the Knights Templars, 
was next visited and was described by the vicar, the Rev. A. G. 
Baker, his remarks being supplemented by a few words from 
Mr. Hannah. Journeying thence via Copsale to the site of 
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Sedgwick Castle the members had the advantage of hearing 
from Mr. S. E. Winbolt, M.A., a description of the results of 
his excavations there and his discovery of traces of a house 
built about 1100 by the De Sauvage family. 

Finally, at the kind invitation of Mrs. E. G. Henderson, 
members and their friends were permitted to wander at will 
through the beautiful gardens of Sedgwick Park, and tea was 
served on the lawn. An additional pleasure to the gathering 
was the opportunity the Society had of meeting its new Presi- 
dent, the Rt. Hon. Earl Winterton, M.P., who addressed the 
gathering and moved a vote of thanks to Mrs. Henderson for 
allowing the Society to visit her grounds. 

The arrangements for the meeting, involving considerable 
organisation for so large a party, were in the able hands of the 
Hon. Secretaries of the Society, Mr. F. Bentham Stevens and 
Mr. C. Hugh Chalmers, and, as usual, worked perfectly. By 
the way, we noticed in one newspaper report of the meeting 
that Mr. Chas. Thomas-Stanford was referred to as Earl 
Winterton’s predecessor as President. Mr. Thomas-Stanford’s 
office is that of Chairman of the Council, which he has held for 
several years and, happily, still holds. The President last 
year was the Duke of Devonshire. 


FLINT MINES ON CHURCH HILL, FINDON.—On page 
170 of the May issue of Sussex Notes & Queries, the Drs. 
Curwen in their article on “ Probable Flint-mines near 
Tolmere Pond, Findon,” associate the name of Mr. Toms with 
the discovery of what we take to be Flint-mines on Church 
Hill, Findon. But for the purpose of record, I should like to 
point out that the honour of the discovery does not belong to 
Mr. Toms, and this Mr. Toms makes quite clear in the following 
paragraph extracted from The Sussex County Herald of the 
11th December, 1926 :— 

errreT priority of discovery, or suggestion that the group 
may be flint-mines must be willingly accorded to the late Mr. 
Henry Willett, of Brighton. His son, Dr. Edgar Willett, has 
just informed me that Mr. Henry Willett was living at the 
Manor House, Findon, between 1868-1870, and that he then 
dug into several of the Church Hill depressions, ‘ but nothing 
was found.’ This, says Dr. Willett, was before the existence 
of the galleries to the mine-shafts at Cissbury had been revealed 
and thus probably accounts for the excavations having failed 
to get definite information on Church Hill, Findon.” 

But though Mr. Toms was not the actual discoverer of the 
flint-mines, he has spent much time in examining and studying 
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them, and in view of the article by the Drs. Curwen, the follow- 
ing extracts from a letter by Mr. Toms to the Sussex County 
Herald, of the 23rd August, 1922, may be worth recording :— 

“ During August, 1922, when examining Church Hill, to the 
west of Findon, I noticed a number of shallow depressions, or 
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filled-in pits, which occupy a space between the 400 and 500 
feet contours, about 1000 feet south-west of Findon Church. 
These depressions very closely resemble the tops of the 
prehistoric flint-mine shafts at Cissbury, Blackpatch, Harrow 
Hill and Stoke Down. 
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Well patinated artificial flint flakes, all of the Cissbury 
type, were picked up from the few rabbit scrapes in the centre 
of the group. Similar flakes occur over uneven surfaces lower 
down the hill, in a south-easterly direction ; and, as there 
appear to be irregular depressions in the field on the eastern 
side of the adjoining wall, the original exent of this probable 
mining area may have been much greater than the space 
occupied by the now visible depressions. 

In the mould-capping of some of the central depressions are 
sherds of a rough type of primitive pottery, and apparently 
a zone of shells of the snail Cyclostoma (Pomatias) elegans, 
similar to that revealed by Mr. J. H. Pull’s excavations in the 
Blackpatch mine-shafts. 

The first printed record of these depressions as probable 
flint-mines appears to be that made by me in an article on 
local antiquities, p. 56 of the ‘N.U.T. Conference Souvenir,’ 
Brighton, Easter, 1923.” 

There being no indication on the ordnance surveys of the 
Church Hill pits, a plan, here reproduced, was made in August, 
1922, for record and deposited with the Brighton and Hove 
Archeological Club. 

WILLIAM LAW. 


FORGOTTEN SMELTING SITES IN EAST SUSSEX.— 
The sites described below do not seem to have been recorded 
in print, nor do those who know most about the iron industry 
in Sussex seem to have heard of them. Lest they should be 
forgotten again these notes are written. The names which 
I have attached to the sites have been chosen by myself for 
convenience in reference. 

I. BuUNGEHURST FuRNACE. This is situated on the 
boundary between the parishes of Mayfield and Heathfield, 
half a mile S. by E. of Bungehurst (otherwise Walwyns Farm) 
at the N. end of Newick Wood, on the tributary of the Rother 
which joins that river at Scotsford Bridge [6” O.S. xxix SW.]. 
The footpath from Bungehurst to Street End Lane passes 
some yards N. of the lower bay. There are two bayssome 220 
yards apart, whose dimensions are much the same, viz.: 12’ 
to 14’ above the level of the stream and some 50 yards across. 

The ground below the lower bay is black with charcoal, 
and there is a large quantity of scorize of Tudor or later type 
on the surface. Traces of the furnace buildings, including 
some scorched brickwork, remain on the site. 

2. BROADHURST FuRNACE. Of similar date and arrange- 
ment to the above ; the lower bay of this furnace lies } mile 
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E. of Broadhurst on the boundary between the parishes of 
Heathfield and Burwash, on another tributary of the Rother, 
into which it flows at Bivelham Bridge [6” O.S. xxix SE.] 
The bays are about 250 yards apart, in Climshurst Wood. 
BROWNDOWN BLOOMERY, HEATHFIELD. This is an 
ancient site half a mile SSE. of Heathfield Church on the R. 
bank of the little stream which flows to Heathfield Furnace 
[6” O.S. xlii NW.]. Over an area of at least half an acre in 
the field W. of the stream and in the shaw alongside it is the 
cinderbed in which are found at all depths down to 2 feet the 
heavy blue black cinders accompanied by burned soil which 
seem to be typical of the ancient cinderbeds in the district. 

It may here be noted for the benefit of those who may 
visit this site that just above the cinderbed are two bays for 
the storage of water for Heathfield Furnace. It seems that the 
two streams which fed the furnace pond were held up at least 
six times before they reached the main pond, and the westerly 
stream once more just inside the wall of Heathfield Park, by 
the little bay which dammed the water for the fulling mill at 
Weaver’s Brook. 

4. PEARTREE BLOOMERY, WARBLETON. Another ancient 
site } mile NNE. of Bodle Street Green Church, and } mile 
S.SW. of Peartree Farm [6” O.S. lvi NE.]. The cinderbed 
is found on the L. bank of a small stream, extending over 
about half an acre in the shaw through which the stream runs 
and over another half acre in the field above. Here also the 
cinders are of an ancient type, and are found some inches beneath 
the surface of the field, where they lie deeper than in the shaw. 

To date the Browndown and the Peartree cinders is a 
difficult matter, but it may be said that the scoriz found on 
both sites resemble closely those found at Cinderhill in 
Dallington in colour, forms and specific gravity. At the first- 
mentioned sites no objects have been found by which the 
cinders can be dated, but at Cinderhill, where the cinders have 
been dug out for road metal, fragments of pottery recently 
found among the cinders have been dated by authority as 
belonging to the types used in the 1st and 2nd centuries B.C. 

Indications of two other ancient cinderbeds have been 
observed ; one seems to lie in the fields between Hunts Farm 
and Moat Farm in Mayfield parish, the other in the fields 
around and west of Limney Farm which lies ? mile NE. of 
Huggetts Furnace near Hadlow Down. The scorie found 
in the garden of Limney Farm and in ditches and on the surface 
in both localities are of ancient type, but the fields are all under 
permanent grass, so that the positions of the beds from which 
they come have not yet been ascertained. D. MACLEOD. 
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FORD.—There is apparently some geographical confusion 
with regard to the supposed passage of the Arun at Ford. In 
““Downland Pathways ”’ (Allcroft, 1924) on page 196 are the 
words “ opposite to Lyminster still stands Ford” and on 
page 206 “ From this point [Lyminster Church] one could 
cross to Tortington or to Ford...... and the name of Ford 
is proof that once 
one could cross [the 
Arun] at that point 
also.”” This crossing 
is prayed in aid to 
support the theory 
of a road from 
Angmering through 
Poling, Lyminster, 
é unnsrer across the marsh 
and river, on to 
Ford, Wick’s Farm, 
Brace O17 North End and soon 
(Winbolt, S.N.Q. 
Vol. i p.166). 

The map shows, 
however, that so far 
from Lyminster 
being ‘‘ opposite,” 
ie. in the same 
latitude, as Ford it 
is somewhere about 
a mile north of it. It is Tortington which is opposite 
Lyminster ; and between the latitude of Lyminster and that 
of Ford runs the Black ditch. A straight line between these 
places is about 14 miles long and runs ENE. and WSW. 

That ‘‘ the name of Ford is proof that once one could cross ”’ 
the Arun at this point is asking a great deal. Ballard, so long 
ago as 1910 (S.A.C. liii, p.12), pointed out that it designated 
a ford, not across the Arun, but across the Binstead Brook, 
which there joins the Arun from the west, and belonged to a 
N.-S. road, linking up the Churches of Arundel, Tortington, 
Ford and Clymping and on to Atherington. 

TRAVERS J. BRIANT. 
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COPYHOLDS NEAR WEST HOATHLY.—The following 
details are taken from Sale Catalogues of Estates. 

The field Great Jenkins (see list of W. Hoathly Place Names, 
I. 194), paid a quit rent of 7d. to the Lord of the Manor of 
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South Mallings, Lindfield, and a heriot of best beast on death. 

Asmall strip immediately opposite the P.O., Sharpthorne was 
copyhold of inheritance, held of the Manor of Plumpton 
Boscage at 1/- p.a. and a heriot of 1/- certain at death. 

Of the Old House Estate (Selsfield) about } acre was copy- 
hold of the Manor of Ditchling, yearly quit rent 2/- and a fine 
certain of 14/- on death. 

Of the Courtland estates, parts of the freeholds of Wickenden, 
Piplye, Daneland, Tanyard and Chilling Street paid quit rents : 
{1. 4s. 9d. to Horsted Keynes, Broadhurst; 4/- to Imberhorne; 
1/8 to Dallingridge. 

The owner of Courtlands paid £1. Is. od. to the sextonof W. 
Hoathly Church for the upkeep of the tomb of a former owner, 
and £2 or a less sum for the poor of Charlwood. 

Mount Pleasant was copyhold of Imberhorne and paid quit 
rent 4/9 and 2 heriots on death. 

Swedes and Riceland were also copyhold of Imberhorne, 
and paid quit rents 10/6 and 2 heriots. Allgates freehold 
(now Ravenswood) paid quit rent 15/- to Horsted Keynes, 
Broadhurst and 3 heriots on death. 

The Flax Meadows, }mi. due west of Tanyard Farm were 
freehold and paid quit rent 2d. to Horsted Keynes, Broadhurst, 
and 1/3 to Plumpton Boscage, and a heriot to each on death. 

Parts of Hoathly Hill and Newlands Freeholds paid quit 
rents: 15/11 to Horsted Keynes, Broadhurst, and 4 heriots - 
16/1 to Plumpton Boscage and 3 heriots; 3 /6 to West Hoathly. 

A. C. CROOKSHANK. 


LITTLEHAMPTON HOT BATHS.—When calendaring a 
collection of documents recently handed over by Mr. Charles 
Stubbs to the Sussex Archzological Trust I noticed in the will 
of Jeremiah Scarvill, dated 19th February, 1803 (proved at 
Chichester, 16th January, 1805) a reference to the testator’s 
“one third share of the Hot Bath at Littlehampton.” 

Mr. E. W. Hulme had kindly given me some interesting 
information about the Bath. It stood immediately to the 
south of the Beach Hotel, and probably the Hotel had a 
financial interest in the undertaking. 

From a water colour drawing in the possession of Mr. A. J. 
Constable presumed to have been painted by his grand- 
father George Constable of Littlehampton, it appears to have 
been a square building of two stories, with a cistern and 

‘ pumper ”’ on the roof. 

At high tide the seawater was pumped by hand into the 
cistern. 
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After the Hot Bath shut down, new Hot Baths were 
started by the Leggetts c. 1862. 

Mr. Gordon M. Hills, Architect, writing in ‘‘ The Church 
Builder,’’ No. 40, October 1871, says :—-The Bath House at 
Littlehampton, whose architect is still living........ is now 
marked only by a block or two of its concrete foundation, 
seaworn and weather-beaten, on the seaward side of the beach ; 
all else having been washed away.” ED. 


CHAMOMILE FIELDS AND MAYFIELDS.—In the parish 
of Dallington, half way up Carrick’s Hill, are three fields known 
or formerly known as the Chamomile Fields, Upper, Lower and 
Little. Beyond noting that Cinquefoil Field near by seemed 
to indicatea local tendency towards naming fields after plants, 
I took no further interest in the Chamomile Fields until the 
following caught my eye in Eleanour S. Rohde’s book, “ A 
Garden of Herbs ’’—“‘ the...... old Saxon name ‘ Maythen’ 
or ‘ mzgthe ’ for chamomile...... - 

At this point I consulted the Editor of Sussex Notes & 
Queries, who sent me this extract from Bosworth’s A.S. 
Dictionary :—Magethe,—othe,=oxeye, mayweed, wild cham- 
omile. Arnold’s “ Flora of Sussex’’ encouraged me still 
further for I found that Matricaria Inodora or scentless 
mayweed is common in cornfields and on roadsides, as are 
M. Chamomilla or wild chamomile and Anthemis Cotula 
alias stinking mayweed, while A. Arvensis and A. Nobilis, 
the corn and common chamomile, are not quite so common. 

It thus appears that the Dallington Chamomile Field only 
escaped by the merest fluke being called Mayfield. Had it 
been so named, there is little doubt that it would have been 
interpreted as the field of the hawthorns, or of the maiden, 
or of the Virgin. This misfortune has in fact befallen the 
neighbouring parish of Mayfield, whose earlier forms vary 
around Maghefeld (1295) and Maighfeld (1523). 
. D. MACLEOD. 


A NORTHIAM PARISH SURVEY.—I have a MS. 
volume entitled ‘‘The Admeasurement of the Parish of 
Northiam,” by John Adams, of Tenterden, Kent, which is 
dated 1821. It consists of a schedule of every dwelling and of 
every plot of land—large or small, with names of owners and 
of tenants. Many, in fact most, of the places enumerated 
are easily recognised, but some of the names are now unknown, 
even to old inhabitants. This is particularly noticeable in 
the names of places and roads. For example, I have been 
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able to identify Hermon Hill, which is a strange name to 
everyone, as the road by the Unitarian Chapel, which is 
mentioned. I cannot find the places which were known as 
Superstition Corner and Cuckold’s Corner, while Cavick's 
Corner may be at either of the three corners of Cavick’s 
field and Copland Lane may be either of three lanes leading to 
Copland’s Farm. A cottage, garden and one acre 3 roods 
meadow, etc., called Pinchgut is also doubtful. 

What impresses me is that names of corners of roads in the 
village, which were current 106 years ago, are not known to 
men of 90 years of age now living. I should be pleased to show 
the volume to anyone interested. 

NATHANIEL LLOYD. 


WEST HOATHLY FIELD NAMES. (I. 194).—The 
following are comments on Mr. Crookshank’s notes :— 

The Cynders—This takes its name from a very extensive 
deposit of ancient iron slag of Roman type; there is also 
another such site about a mile to the north. The names are 
Great and Little Cinders, both sites being in Horsted Keynes 
Parish. 

Dencher, Denshire, Denshar Field.—An exceedingly common 
Wealden field-name. The Oxford English Dictionary gives 
Denshire as “‘ to. clean and improve by paring off stubbles, 
weeds, etc., burning them and spreading the ashes on the land— 
originally practised in Devonshire and taking name from that 
county. Also known as ‘“‘ Burnbeat.” 

Forestall—Also very frequent, applied to the space in 
front of a farmhouse, or approach to it from the road (0.E.D.) 

Bellowsnose—This occurs in several places applied to a 
triangular wood or field shaped like a household or furnace 
bellows, and is the true form. 

ERNEST STRAKER. 

Mr. Straker has sent me many Sussex examples of the names of 
Denshire and Forestall. 

ED. 





QUERIES. 


THE CHANTERS ROAD.—A green road runs over the 
Downs from Pyecombe by the west of Wolstonbury Hill to 
Foxhole and Randolphs Farm, it is known to old residents as 
“The Chanters Road.” Can any of our readers give an 
explanation ? 

J. EDWARD COUCHMAN., 
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SUSSEX PLACE NAMES.—I am anxious to collect all the 
Sussex instances of the following place names, and shall be 
grateful for information as to any occurences of the names 
in addition to those noted below :— 

RyvE—Rye (Borough) ; Rye Green, Burwash ; Rye Farm, 
Itchingfield and Henfield ; Rye Bank Rye, Climping ; Rye field, 
Glynde (not on O.S. map). Rise Farm, Lewes probably 
represents Ryes Farm and possibly Rice Bridge, Bolney has 
a similar origin. 

DunsTaLLs—Farms of this name are to be found at Henfield 
and Burgess Hill; also Dunstalls Wood, Cuckfield. Tunstall 
Farm, Mountfield probably has the same origin. 

FarrLicHT—Fairlight (Parish) ; Fairlight Farm, East Grin- 
stead. 

In particular I am anxious to know if the name Fairlight 
(or Farley) survives at Ditchling or Framfield or anywhere 
in the neighbourhood of those places. F. B. STEVENS. 





REPLIES. 


THE RIVERS ADUR AND ARUN.—Mr. Allcroft asks 
whether either of these rivers has been stated to have robbed 
the other. It would be unwise to say no such statement had 
been made, but I believe I am right in saying there is no 
geological evidence of either of these particular rivers having 
stolen from the other. Perhaps Mr. Allcroft is thinking of 
Mr. Bury’s article on the relation of the Wey to the Arun— 
in which he shows that there is high probability of the Arun 
having captured a good deal of water that ran originally into 
the Wey. J. FOWLER. 


JOHN WILKINSON, IRONMASTER (I.195)—There is a 
life of Wilkinson, by H. W. Dickinson, published at Ulverston in 
1914. He is described as “the father of the iron trade in 
Staffordshire.’’ He was the inventor of an improved boring 
mill, applied the steam engine to forging iron and made the 
first iron barge. His tokens were struck for him at the Soho 
mint. E. W. HULME. 


CANNON MADE AT BUXTED (I. 188).—From a comparison 
of the dimensions and weight of the sacre described as “‘ Weying 
IZIZ ”’ with French Revolutionary Cannon of 1793, I think 
the simple explanation is 1212 lbs. There is another marked 
ZZQQ, which from its proportions could be 2200 Ibs. 

ERNEST STRAKER. 
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COAST BEACONS (I. 195).—As to the actual site of the 
Goring and Lancing Beacons I can give no information, but as 
to their purpose and the nature of their location I would refer 
to the order as to Beacons, 1546, printed in this Magazine 
(I. 116). ‘The Palmer-Covert Survey 1587, shows two beacons 
at Goring and two at Lancing near the coast. I would suggest 
that they formed part of the series of valley beacons mentioned 
in the order. According to the order there should be three 
beacons ateach place in the valleys, but possibly in the course 
of 40 years the system had been altered, or it may be that the 
third beacon in each case was of a temporary character and 
therefore not shown in the survey. One would expect their 
position to be on fairly high ground near a possible landing 
place. W.B. 


UNCERTAIN CHURCH DEDICATIONS (I. 195).—In 
reply to the note of the Archdeacon of Lewes in our last issue, 
Miss Alice M. Tudor of Fernhurst kindly draws attention to 
S.A.C. xii, 71, where there is an extract from the will of Robert 
Mychener, husbandman, dated 17th April, 1556, directing his 
body to be buried ‘‘ in the Churchyard of S. Margarett, of 
Farnhurst.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We are fortunate in having asa resident at Lewes Mr. 
Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., who, in addition to his 
wide interests in the field of Architecture and his many activities 
in connection with the various buildings vested in the Sussex 
Archeological Trust, is a keen and enthusiastic worker in all 
that concerns the Antiquities ofthe County Town. We noticed 
in our last issue his little Historical Account of Southover 
Church and now we have before ustwo further booklets from his 
pen. The first Some Lewes Townsfolk of the Past, is a lecture 
recently delivered to the Lewes Scientific and Literary Society, 
in which many long-forgotten worthies of the town are recalled, 
and much interesting lore relating to the place is collected. 

The other, The Priory of St. Pancras, Lewes, is described 
as a short Historical Guide to the Ruins at Southover, and it 
was prepared for Mr. J. C. Kenward, the owner of the Priory, 
for the use of visitors. But it is more than a guide; so far as 
24 pages will allow, it is the story of the Priory from its in- 
ception by William de Warenne and Gundrada his wife in 1077, 
until its suppression in the 16th century, with a full list of all 
known Priors. A double-page scale plan of the whole of the 
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monastic buildings and some well-chosen illustrations add to 
the usefulness and attraction of the publication. The booklets 
may be had of W. E. Baxter, Ltd., 35 High Street, Lewes, 
price 6d. each, postage extra. 


Mr. W. H. Godfrey is also editing for the Sussex Record 
Society a volume of exceptional interest which, although 
intimately connected with Lewes, makes a much wider appeal. 
This is The MS. of John Rowe, Land Steward of Lord 
Bergavenny from 1597 to 1622, comprising a Survey of all the 
Bergavenny Manors in Sussex, details of the Hundreds in the 
Rape of Lewes and Rentals of many other Manors, besides 
abstracts of many documents concerning Lewes and its 
Barony, Benefactors, etc. The MS. is being printed so far as 
type will permit in fac-simile, that is, the abbreviations and 
symbols used by Rowe are being reproduced, thus preserving 
something of the individuality of this most worthy son of 
Sussex. The matter is already in type and it is expected that 
the volume will be issued in the early autumn. 


“‘ Witchstones in Downland,” is the title of a paper by Mr. 
H. S. Toms in the June issue of Downland (published mid- 
monthly, price 3d.). The facts collected by Mr. Toms as to the 
use of naturally perforated flint stones as ‘‘amulets,’’ either 


by attachment to the person or to buildings or, asis frequently 


the case, to the key of the stable, to protect the horses from the 
attentions of “‘ hags and pixies,” is a valuable contribution to 
folk lore. The practice seems to have been common, probably 
as a survival without much meaning. ‘The writer of this note 
well remembers seeing stable keys with such “ lucky stones ” 
attached 50 years ago, and a year or two since a string of 5 
such stones were found at Jevington in association with a 
cattle bell, suggesting that they might have been suspended 
from the animal’s neck with the bell. 


Alderman J. H. Every, J.P., has provided members of the 
S.A.S. with an attractive little souvenir, in booklet form, of the 
unveiling of the Tablet to the memory of the Rev. T. W. 
Horsfield, F.S.A., in Westgate Chapel, Lewes, on March 23rd 
last, it comprises the order of service, the addresses delivered on 
the occasion and a photographic re-production of the memorial. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have in hand for early 
publication A Parliamentary History of the Anctent Borough 
of Horsham by Mr. William Albery, with an introduction by 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc. Two editions will be published by 
subscription, one at 12s. 6d., and a special edition at 25s. 
Subscription forms and further information can be obtained 
of Mr. Wm. Albery, Horsham, 








